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herself to improve them, and Disraeli always referred to.her
efforts in this respect with pride. She cut walks among the
beech trees with great skill, directing personally the work of
two labourers, Dizzy told her she had done what no other
woman or man either- could have done, and in the first year
of their possession she did work extremely hard, not only on
outdoor improvements, but in arranging the furniture and
organising the household so that Hughenden should become
the ideal retreat for an overtaxed and weary statesman.

Mary Anne and her Dizzy nowbecame county magnates and for
the first time in his life he enjoyed the solid and picturesque back-
ground for which he had always longed. Mary Anne entertained
perfectly for him, and some of the gatherings at Hughenden
deserved the adjective stately. Not all the guests at Hughenden,
however, were celebrities. Mr. Sykes quotes the description by a
writer in the New Century Review of September, 1899, of a treat
for schoolchildren at Hughenden, the period being 1860.

"It was in this decade that the crinoline flourished, and
Mrs. Disraeli wore over hers a petticoat of fine cambric with
innumerable flounces exquisitely goffered. I remember making a
mental calculation of how many hours it would take her blanchis-
sense to goffer those flounces, and I came to the conclusion that
it could not have been manipulated in eight or nine.

"Over the petticoat was looped a white dress of delicate
French muslin, powdered with purple pansies. The crinoline
showed the long dress and petticoat to advantage, as well as the
youthful-looking figure, whose head was crowned with a simple
white straw hat, trimmed with a band of black velvet. (Mary
Anne was then sixty-eight.)

"People said she was twenty-five years older than her husband
(actually she was twelve years older), but as she skipped and
ran about with the children she did not look a day over forty."

This picture by an unbiassed observer sets forth -all Mary
Anne's undying charm. Her frock, her hat, her demeanour, and
her joyousness are all perfect. No wonder the writer could add
that Mr. Disraeli watched his wife's efforts to amuse the children
with an amused delight and unconcealed admiration.

Mr. Buckle, in the official Life, makes it equally clear how
much Hughenden meant to Mary Anne and Disraeli, Every
autumn he retired there worn out by the strain of political life, a
victim to nervous depression and exhaustion. All he longed for
was to be alone with Mary Anne in their country home.

He had a love for trees, shared equally by Mary Anne, and